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Relating to defence 


Revisiting the India-US defence relationshio 


foreign affairs 


hile it may date back two decades, the current iteration DHRUVA JAISHANKAR 

of the India-US defence relationship is still in its early 

stages. Surprising perhaps, but then again, this is no regular 
relationship. It involves two large, independent and unaccommodating 
powers, both rising in absolute terms (although perhaps not, in the United 
States’ case, in relative terms). At the same time, the two countries share 
certain fundamental values, have common objectives regarding the state of 
the international system, and articulate similar strategic priorities. Add to the 
mix two raucous democracies and their combined economic potential, and 
the end result is—unsurprisingly—the source of considerable expectation, 
anxiety, frustration and promise. 

There is little argument among senior leaders in both countries about 
the objective of a close collaborative partnership. However, the terms 
have proven contentious, and are likely to remain so for a long time. For 
India, co-operation with the United States would preferably be framed as a 
partnership of equals; be designed to address direct threats to Indian security; 
and involve American technological transfers to India that bolster India’s 
defence-industrial self-reliance. Washington sees an ideal relationship quite 
differently, constituting a closer, co-operative alliance; sales of American 
systems off the shelf; and Indian participation in a range of US-led operations. 


Each agenda poses problems for the other partner. The necessary creation 


Dhruva Jaishanke 


of a series of exceptions for India creates difficulties for a legally-oriented 
establishment in the United States. And for many reasons—not the least 


of which is domestic politics—the acquiescence by Indian leaders to many 
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American requests could be considered impossible. 

US Secretary of Defense Robert Gates’ recent 
visit to India must be seen in this context, for the mixed 
messages that emanated during his trip nicely captured 
the difficulties of advancing this unusual evolving 
relationship. Gates placed considerable emphasis on 
a triad of mutually-beneficial security agreements: 
the Communication Interoperability and Security 
Memorandum of Agreement, which would represent 
a significant step forward in terms of Indian access to 
an array of advanced defence-related technologies; the 
Agreement for Geo-spatial Cooperation that governs 
navigation and targeting technology; and the long- 
pending Logistics Support Agreement, which enables 
the reciprocal supply of each other’s armed forces. 
Meanwhile, his counterpart, Defence Minister A K 
Antony stressed another impediment: the continuing 
presence of Indian public sector organisations— 


specifically, Bharat Dynamics Ltd, the Defence Research 


India-US ties may produce 
the first egalitarian great 
power defence partnership 


since the Sino-Soviet split. 
eae | 


the 
of Atomic Energy and the Indian Space Research 


and Development Organisation, Department 
Organisation—on the US Department of Commerce’s 
Entity List, which details restrictions on the transfer 
of sensitive items. In this round, US eagerness for 
interoperability and weapon sales was confronted with 
Indian insistence on technological access. 

The last decade of intensified security-related 
cooperation has witnessed a series of such impasses. In 
some cases, India has acquiesced to US norms, such as 
the End-Use Monitoring Agreement. Elsewhere the 
United States chose to carve out a special niche for India, 
most notably during the civilian nuclear agreement. For 
cases past, present and future, overcoming deadlocks 
depends in large part on how both sets of leaders view 
the relationship. 

A default option would be to treat it strictly as 
a buyer-seller relationship, wherein India purchases 
available US equipment at market prices while American 


firms compete with suppliers from other countries. India 
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would appear to maintain its strategic independence, 
while such an arrangement might prove satisfactory 
for major American corporations. India was the fourth 
largest developing market destination for military 
equipment between 2000 and 2007, with resources 
largely being diverted to the capital-intensive air force 
and navy. While all significant defence deals with the 
United States to date have been non-competitive, US 
firms are currently involved in major competitive bids 
for the Indian market worth over $17.1 billion. That 
figure could easily increase over time. The downsides 
to a purely transactional approach would be little in the 
way of interoperability from an US vantage point, as well 
as limited Indian access to top-of-the-line technology. 
And, after all, it was the allure of US technology (and 
the unreliable post-sale service of longtime Russian 
suppliers) that made a relationship with the United 
States attractive in the first place. 

A second option is that the two countries could 
decide to advance their relationship in other manners, 
leaving aside the thorny problems related to military 
affairs. For a variety of reasons this appears unlikely. The 
diversity and scope of common challenges is expected 
to increase, and experts in both countries agree that 
defence has the potential to build upon the civil-nuclear 
agreement in bolstering overall bilateral relations. The 
senior leadership on both sides has expressed nothing 
short of enthusiasm for increased military interactions 
and future defence trade. 

Finally, the United States could acquiesce to a 
special relationship with India in defence matters, just 
as it did in terms of civilian nuclear technology. This 
would require the United States to set up unique legal 
mechanisms for India, and might mean that India jettisons 
its traditionally cautious strategy of a defence supply mix 
in favour of a system oriented chiefly towards the United 
States. Should both sides demonstrate flexibility on 
these points, the common benefits could be enormous, 
not just in terms of technology and trade, but also 
operationally. India and the United States today engage 
one another on a military-to-military level scarcely 
imaginable until recently. In the seven years after 2002, 
they participated in over forty joint exercises, with the 
Malabar, Cope India and Yudh Abhyas series resulting in 
greater coordination in naval warfare, aerial war games 
and low-intensity conflict, respectively. The recently- 
released Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR), a major 


long-term analysis of strategic trends by the Pentagon, 


Continued on Page 9 


Putting India on the 
Atlantic 


The United States sees India as a guarantor 
of the liberal intemational order 


n February Ist, 2010, the United States Department of Defense 
released the 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR). The 
expiration of the Soviet Union had left the United States bereft of 
a grand strategy. In 1993, the US Congress mandated that the Department 
of Defense submit a report every four years on long term defence strategy 
and procurement. Although the four-year cycle does not directly correspond 
with the American presidential term, it does mean that every presidential 
administration is required to submit a QDR. Thus, the QDR gives a 
presidential administration the opportunity to both lay the tracks of future 
procurement, and to make a statement about its strategic orientation. The 
2010 QDR, therefore, is one of the first major opportunities for the Obama 
administration to set forth its national security priorities, and to steer the 
national defence apparatus of the United States in its desired direction. 
While the Bush administration’s 2006 QDR attempted to paint the 
struggle against al-Qaeda in grand, ideological terms, the 2010 QDR focuses 
on winning the nation’s wars and especially on maintaining the liberal 
international economic and political order that undergirds globalisation. 
For QDR 2010, stability is the watchword. The QDR treats India, China 
and Pakistan firmly within the context of the contribution or threat that 
each poses to the liberal international order, suggesting that India will act as 
guarantor of that order, that China may threaten the order, and that Pakistan 
requires assistance in maintaining order. However, the QDR fails to deal 
seriously with potential sources of friction in the US-India relationship, 


instead simply assuming that India will choose to support the US-designed 


Kentucky, 


foreign affairs 


ROBERT FARLEY 
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international economic and political infrastructure. 

The most positive assessment of the QDR’s 
appreciation for India’s role in the international security 
arena would note that the 2010 QDR devotes almost 
twice as much attention to India as its 2006 counterpart. 
A balanced observer would have to acknowledge that 
even this proportional increase amounts only to an 
expansion from seventy-eight words to one hundred 
and sixteen. Nevertheless, the heightened focus lies 
in the greater attention paid to Afghanistan-Pakistan, 
and to the Indian Ocean. The 2006 QDR treated the 
Afghanistan war as an accomplishment of the “Long 
War”, the ideological struggle between the United 
States and forces of terror personified in Osama bin 
Laden. Both because of events and because of a shift in 
ideology, the 2010 QDR treats the Af-Pak situation as 


a problem to be solved. It notes: 


As the economic power, cultural reach, and 
political influence of India increase, it is assuming 
more influential role in global affairs. This 
growing influence, combined with democratic 
values it shares with the United States, an open 
political system, and a commitment to global 
stability,will present many opportunities for 
cooperation. India’s military capabilities are 
rapidly improving through increased defense 
acquisitions, and they now include long-range 
maritime surveillance, maritime interdiction 
and patrolling, air interdiction, and strategic 
airlift. India has already established its worldwide 
through 


humanitarian 


military influence counterpiracy, 


peacekeeping, assistance, and 
disaster relief efforts. As its military capabilities 
grow, India will contribute to Asia as a net 
provider of security in the Indian Ocean and 


beyond. 


While much of this paragraph involves diplomatic- 


speak, it nevertheless carries several important 
indicators of how the United States views India and 
Indian military power. Indian democracy is important, 
but the commitment to global stability is key. The 
emphasis on growing Indian military power, especially 
those elements of military power that contribute to 
international stability, indicate that the United States 
understands India to be a partner in the maintenance of 
the liberal international trade system, and it perceives 
India’s military power as a guarantor of that system. 


The QDR does not discuss either China or Pakistan 
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in the same terms. It holds open the hope that China 
may play a constructive role in the maintenance of the 


liberal international order: 


China’s military has begun to develop new roles, 
missions, and capabilities in support of its growing 
regional and global interests, which could enable 
it to play a more substantial and constructive role 


in international affairs. 


However, where the QDR treats Indian military 
capabilities as a boon to international cooperation, it also 
discusses Chinese capabilities as a threat to the United 
States, and as a potentially destabilising force in the East 
Asian economic order. China’s development of anti-ship 
ballistic missiles, advanced submarine technology and 
cyber-warfare capabilities are all cited as areas of concern. 
To be sure, the QDR remains agnostic about eventual 
Chinese intentions, and recognises the importance of the 
Sino-American economic relationship. Nevertheless, 
the contrast between the treatment of China and India 
is striking. 

Similarly, the QDR expresses skepticism about 
Rather 


than discuss the ways in which Pakistan might reinforce 


Pakistan’s contribution to international order. 


international stability, the central concern of the QDR 
seems to the ability of Pakistan and its friends to maintain 
stability within Pakistan’s borders. Pakistan receives 
more attention in the QDR than either China or India, 
which is evidence of US defence secretary Robert 
Gates’ pragmatic focus on current wars. The emphasis 
is on Pakistan’s ability and will to continue to carry 
out a counter-insurgency campaign against Taliban and 
Al Qaeda forces within its own borders. To this end, 
it describes assistance programs designed to increase 
Pakistani state-building capabilities, as well as to re- 
orient the Pakistani military away from conventional 
combat and towards the counter-insurgency doctrine 
that has recently characterised US military operations. 

For understandable reasons, the QDR _ avoids 
the argument that issues concerning India, China and 
Pakistan might be interrelated. Indian capabilities are 
not discussed in the context of containing China, nor 
of positively influencing Pakistan. China’s relationship 
with Pakistan and potential rivalry with India receive no 
attention. 

In this context, the implications for direct co- 
operation between the US and the Indian armed forces 


are substantial. By emphasising the regional reach of the 


mer 
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Indian armed forces, the importance of the Indian Ocean, 
and the need to stabilise the liberal international order, 
the QDR creates grounds for military co-operation in 
several different arenas. For example, the Indian Navy 
has taken on responsibility for anti-piracy operations 
off the coast of Somalia, along with the United States 
and a host of other countries. Because of its geographic 
position and familiarity with the Indian Ocean region, 
the Indian Navy is uniquely capable of managing anti- 
piracy operations between the Horn of Africa, Gulf 
of Aden and the Straits of Malacca. The QDR’s focus 
on maritime surveillance and interdiction capabilities 
suggests that the United States projects the Indian Navy 
as playing a major role in anti-piracy operations in the 
coming decades. 

Concerns about terrorism are tied to concerns 
about piracy, both because of the presence of jihadi 


groups in Somalia and because of the maritime nature of 


The QDR assumes that 
India will act in the general 
interests of the political 
and economic order that 
the Atlantic powers have 


established. 
_——— ee a 


the 2008 Mumbai attacks. The Indian Ocean, touching 
on much of the Islamic world, remains a significant 
avenue of terrorist travel, as well as a potential area of 
operations. Terrorist funding, either from drug trafficking 
or potentially from piracy, depends on easy and secure 
access to the Indian Ocean. The QDR expects that Indian 
naval, air, and police capabilities, in collaboration with 
the US presence in the Indian Ocean, will help turn the 
ocean into a governed space. 

Finally, the emphasis on strategic airlift creates an 
opportunity for co-operation in disaster relief. Both the 
2004 tsunami and the more recent Haitian earthquake 
relief efforts demonstrated the importance of military 
air and sea lift capabilities in natural disasters. United 
States Navy amphibious capabilities played a key role in 
2004, and again in 2010. The Indian Navy also conducted 
operations in support of tsunami relief in 2004, and 
the addition of both the INS Jalashwa (the former USS 
Trenton) and the INS Vikramaditya should further enhance 
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Indian amphibious and disaster relief capability. The 
establishment of an amphibious warfare hub in Andaman 
and Nicobar will also facilitate long term disaster relief 
cooperation. 

All of these operations, and even the implicit 
assumption that India will act as a guarantor of the 
liberal international order, are dependent on a deeper 
The QDR 
blithely—and arguably, given the weight placed on that 


assumption about India’s intentions. 


assumption, recklessly—assumes that India wants to 
act as a guarantor of the international order, and that 
it will continue to want to act as such a guarantor for 
the foreseeable future. In short, the QDR assumes that 
India wants to play in the US game. Moreover, it assumes 
that India will gear its foreign policy and military force 
structure around the role of regional policeman. While 
this assumption might not seem extraordinary in the 
context of the last ten years of US-Indian relations, it 
would have seemed seriously questionable in 1990. The 
United States and India have had many foreign policy 
disagreements over the years, ranging from relations 
with Pakistan to the proper attitude towards China to 
support for various states and sub-state groups. While 
the Indian armed forces have diversified supplies, New 
Delhi still procures a considerable amount of equipment 
from Russia, even as relations between Moscow and 
Washington deteriorate. Finally, although differences 
over nuclear proliferation have eased over the last ten 
years, India and the United States still stand on different 
sides of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty chasm. 
Thus, while the QDR confidently projects about 
India’s role in supporting the US-defined international 
order, it conveniently ignores what might become 
serious differences in foreign policy outlook. At some 
point and to some degree, India’s desire to restructure 
the international order (at least at a regional level) 
may come into conflict with the US desire for stability. 
This does not imply fault on the part of either country, 
but rather the simple recognition that different states 
view the world differently and seek different (if often 
compatible) ends. The QDR’s treatment of India on 
this point stands in contrast to its treatment of China. 
According to the QDR, China must choose between 
supporting and trying to revise the international order. 
India’s contribution, however, isn’t treated as a choice, 
but rather as an assumption. 
the 2010 QDR 


“Europeanises” India. It assumes that India will, minor 


In an important — sense, 


friction aside, act in the general interests of the political 


and economic order that the Atlantic powers have 
established, just as Japan, South Korea, Australia, and 
NATO have acted for the past several decades. This 
framework is unquestionably productive. It sets Indian 
foreign and military policy apart from either Pakistan 
or China by treating the former as a solution and the 
latter two as problems (even if India isn’t described as 
a solution to the particular problems posed by either 
China or Pakistan). It opens space for thinking seriously 
about the role that the Indian military could play in 
maintaining regional stability, and hints at both avenues 
for cooperation and a desired Indian force structure. 
However, the program set forth in the QDR 


hinges on the assumptions that Indian and US interests 


Relating to defence. Continued from Page 4 
anticipates India becoming “a net provider of security 
in the Indian Ocean and beyond,” although this 
assessment was publicly downplayed by Admiral 
Nirmal Verma, India’s navy chief. 

It would be little exaggeration to say that India- 
US ties may produce the first egalitarian great power 
defence partnership since the Sino-Soviet split, and 


would therefore be unlike any other relationship 


will not diverge substantially, and that India is 
interested in playing the role that the US wants it to 
play. These assumptions would be problematic if they 
were associated with France, Germany, or Japan— 
nations which have had strong, decades-long security 
relationships with the United States. Friction inevitably 
develops, even in close alliances. Particularly for a 
document intended to set forth long-term strategy 
and procurement policy, the expectations of comity 
between Indian and American interests seem optimistic. 
This is not to say that tension will develop, or that 
either side is unprepared for the tasks that lie ahead. 
Rather, at least some note of caution would be wise, 


and well taken. = 


in recent memory. However, close followers of 
bilateral relations should remain mindful of the two 
countries’ differing priorities. Reconciling them 
will not likely be immediate or easy, but the long- 
term prospects remain important enough, and the 
potential benefits so great, that defence will remain 
a critical element of the relationship for decades to 


come. Hf 
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Beyond borders: 
governing the diaspora 


Time to review tne policy on overseas 
Indian affairs 


ften described as a durbar, there was little reverence at the most 
recent Pravasi Bharatiya Divas in New Delhi. The eighth edition of 
the annual convention hosted a horde of foreign diaspora delegates 
who publicly rebelled, accusing the Ministry of Overseas Indian Affairs of 
hosting a repetitive “business-like” mela exclusively targeted at extracting 
their economic value. Such Non-Resident Indians (NRIs) and Persons of 
Indian Origin (PIOs) now demand more rights and protection abroad, which 
the government is either unwilling or unable to extend. In order to escape 
this stalemate, New Delhi will have to draw a line and decide what it can 


offer and what it can demand from the diaspora. 


The honeymoon is over 
It will be ten years next August since the Ministry of External Affairs instituted 
the L M Singhvi-led High Level Committee on the Indian Diaspora. The 
resulting 600 pages-long report and its recommendations gave birth to the 
current diaspora policy, based on the premise of a “collaborative exchange”. 
On the one hand, India was able to reap billions of dollars in diasporic 
remittances, bonds and foreign investment. In Punjab, Goa or Kerala, the 
diasporic contribution at times amounted to 20 percent of the gross state 
product. Besides strict capital, emigrant expertise and manpower also played 
a crucial role in fuelling the IT success stories of Bangalore and Hyderabad. 
And on the diplomatic front, the expatriate lobby in the United States played 
a significant role during the negotiations of the India-US nuclear cooperation 


agre ement. 
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In addition to benefiting from high interest rates and 
returns on investment, the diaspora has enjoyed other 
returns. The overseas citizenship scheme offers a lifelong 
visa and benefits excluding only civic and political rights. 
The government’s discourse glorified the diaspora as 
the “umbilical cord” connecting the “motherland” to 
its “lost children”, the media started to actively cover 
diaspora affairs, and the Indian film industry developed 
its Namastey London genre. Overseas Indians naturally felt 
proud proud that they belonged to the “emerging Asian 
superpower”. 

However, ten years is already an unusually long 
time for a happy honeymoon to last and the diaspora 
policy is thus showing signs of exhaustion. In order to 
demand more rights from New Delhi, NRIs and PIOs 
from across the globe have started lobbying the central 
and state governments, pressuring MPs and MLAs, 
and even petitioning courts. Their demands cover 


issues ranging from religious and ethnic discrimination 


India must draw a clear 
line between NRIs who are 
Indian citizens and PIOs 


who are foreign nationals. 
| 


against new professionals and ethnic Indian minorities in 
Malaysia or Fiji, to the violation of rights of workers in 
the Persian Gulf and other labour-importing countries, 
or the violence against Indian students in Australia. The 
UPA government is also being drawn into a larger set 
of cultural and religious agendas, such as the turban 
controversy in France, the Sikh intra-community 
disputes in Austria, or the Hindu Americans’ efforts to 


pressure US states to make changes to school textbooks. 


Governing abroad 

New Delhi cannot just withdraw in the face of these 
problems. Instead, it will have to redirect its policy on 
three fronts. First, it will have to draw a very clear line— 
which unfortunately is too often ignored by the media, 


diasporic activists and even government officials — 
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segmenting the diaspora into NRIs who are expatriate 
Indian citizens, and PIOs who are foreign nationals. 

NRIs deserve full protection abroad. Indian 
diplomatic missions must be equipped with the 
necessary resources to ensure that they are treated with 
the respect they deserve as citizens, be they influential 
business entrepreneurs, professionals, students or low- 
skilled labourers. On the other hand, PIOs as citizens 
of another country, must scale down their expectations, 
and learn to accept Nehru’s offer of a “purely emotional 
relationship”. 

Second, the Indian government must step up the 
defence of its citizens abroad, beyond mere logistical 
capacity to rescue NRIs from conflict zones, as during 
the 1991 Gulf war and more recently in Lebanon. 
To mitigate friction with host governments, it will be 
necessary to negotiate bilateral agreements governing 
areas ranging from extradition and minority rights to 
control of illegal labour flows and harmonisation of 
social security policies. The complexity of these issues 
will require an effective co-ordination between the 
ministries of overseas Indian affairs, external affairs, 
home affairs and labour. 

Finally, New Delhi will have to embrace Foucault’s 
mantra that to govern is also to control. The modern 
state-nation-territory conflation is disaggregating and 
introverted states like India will have to reach out to 
their increasingly de-territorialised populations. This 
includes surveying the diaspora, monitoring outgoing 
and returning migratory flows for security reasons, 
instituting new forms of long-distance (consular or 
electronic) voting and NRI representative bodies at the 
local, state and national levels. To govern the diaspora also 
requires the government to walk the thin line between 
leveraging emigrants as a diplomatic tool and not letting 
them become an international liability. This task is of 
particular importance for the intelligence agencies, 
which have never hidden their interest and capacity to 
explore the diaspora as an external asset, at least since 
the Khalistan movement and the Fiji crisis of the 1980s. 

To both serve and use the diaspora effectively, India 
needs a sophisticated external apparatus far beyond 
the traditional consular representations limited at 
issuing travel documents and holding cocktails for local 


communities. 


A strategic approach to 


trade agreements 


Geiting the most out of PTAs and ESASSSaes 
economic agreements 


ndia has traditionally been a strong supporter of multilateral trading MUKUL G ASHER 
arrangements. But for a variety of practical and strategic reasons, 
including limited progress in the Doha Round primarily due to the lack 

of engagement by the United States, it has been pursuing an ambitious agenda 

of the Preferential Trade Agreements (PTAs) with economic partners around 

the world. There are reportedly around twenty countries with which India is 

considering PTAs. In 2010, India is expected to move forward on PTAs with 

Israel, New Zealand, the European Union, Japan, and Canada. 

While most agreements are confined to merchandise trade, India has 
strong interest in trade in services, investment flows, movement of natural 
persons, and in addressing non-tariff barriers of the trading partners. 

Since such negotiations are quite expertise-intensive, and once entered 
into, difficult to change, India must ensure that the large number of PTAs 
with diverse countries fit into its strategic vision. All stakeholders involved 
in negotiating, implementing and evaluating the PTAs must work in close 
co-ordination. In this context, the existing and proposed PTAs must be 
integrated with India’s Foreign Trade Policy (FTP). 

Those given the responsibility to implement PTAs—the Customs and 
Exercise Department—should be involved from the earliest stages to ensure 
smooth implementation consistent with India’s economic and strategic 
interests. Given the importance of sanitary and phytosanitary measures under 
the WTO, and the implications of the Stockholm Convention ostensibly 


dealing with environmental issues, Ministry of Environment and Forests wenadihenee 


should also be a part of the core group involved in the PTAs. India must be the National Univ 


f public policy at 
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more tactical in using such measures and Conventions to 


safeguard its legitimate economic interests. 


Why PTAs? 

There are several reasons for India to strategically engage 
in PTAs and in economic agreements. First, India’s 
economic rise has led to its growing integration with 
the world economy. Barring unforeseen circumstances, 
India’s $1.2 trillion economy is projected to approach $5 
trillion by 2022, just 12 years away. Its total international 
trade in goods and services was $660 billion in 2008, 
could approach $1.5 trillion within a decade. Even then, 
India’s share of the global GDP at around 5 percent and 
trade at around 2 percent is far short of India’s share of 
the global population at around 17 percent, so much 
more progress is needed. 

Among other indicators of India’s integration are 
its annual remittance inflows which exceed $50 billion; 
and its diaspora of 25 million which is growing both 
in numbers and in economic strength. India’s stock of 
inward FDI exceeds $100 billion, and the prospects for its 
further rapid rise are positive. Similarly, India’s outward 
FDI is also increasing rapidly and could approach $100 
billion in next several years. 

Second, PTAs strengthen key bilateral economic and 
strategic relations. Examples include agreements with 
United States, Japan, Brazil, South Africa, Association 
of Southeast Asian Nation (ASEAN), Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC), and the European Union. As a rising 
power, India’s strategic concerns have become much 
broader. In particular, maritime security and developing 
a globally competitive and technologically advanced 
defense sector have become important priorities. 

Third, PTAs cultivate a closer relationship and 
provide a stake to the economic partner in India’s rise. 
The examples include agreements with Sri Lanka, 
Bhutan, Myanmar, Malaysia, Singapore, Kazakhstan, and 
Mauritius. 

Fourth, such agreements facilitate diversification 
of sources of energy and natural resources. One of the 
examples is India’s 2007 Techno-Economic Approach for 
Africa India Movement, or TEAM-9 initiative, involving 
some of the energy and resource rich West African 
countries. India should show flexibility and undertake 
similar partnerships with countries in Latin America and 
elsewhere. 

Fifth, India needs to improve agriculture productivity 
substantially to address food security challenges and 


diversify its export basket. India’s agriculture sector is 
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expected to contract by 0.2 percent in 2009-10; but 
the Prime Minister’s Economic Advisory Council (EAC) 
has pinned high economic growth rates in 2010-11 and 
in 2011-12 on strong agricultural growth of around 4 to 
5 percent. This target will not be easy to achieve unless 
major restructuring of agricultural subsidies, investments, 
and farm practices applying knowledge-economy concepts 
much more effectively and extensively are undertaken. 
Some of its PTA partners such as Israel and New Zealand 
have capabilities in these areas which could be more 


effectively harnessed through the PTAs. 


Challenges 

PTAs are complex and lengthy legal documents. It is 
essential that customs officials and others responsible 
for implementation are aware of the nuances of the 
various clauses in the agreement, and of the specific ways 
counterparts could engage in undermining the spirit of 


the agreement, particularly with respect to rules of origin. 


There is a question of both 
the quantity and the quality 
of human resources needed 
in economic ministries to 
meet the challenges of the 
PTA agenda. 


Recently the European Anti-Fraud Office (Olaf) 


found that millions of euros worth of China-made goods are 


being fraudulently passed off as Malaysian by re-exporting 
Chinese goods using the invoice of a Malaysian company. 
This illustrates the types of challenges faced by the Indian 
customs. Possibilities of such fraudulent practices exist 
in all trans-shipment hubs such as Colombo, Dubai and 
Singapore. 

As India has many sea ports, air cargo complexes and 
border trade stations, customs rules, the capabilities of 
customs officials and the resources provided to them need 
to be upgraded to ensure that PTAs are implemented with 
requisite professionalism. 

PTAs and economic agreements must be co- 
ordinated with other international agreements which may 
impact on India. The EU, for instance, has been using its 
leverage in UN regimes such as the Stockholm Convention 


to undermine its competitors, including India, in trade in 
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chemicals. Issues such as this, along with facilitating greater 
access to India’s professional and skilled manpower, should 
be be addressed in economic agreements with the EU. 

Aggressive pursuit of PTAs and economic agreements 
is a new development in India’s economic and strategic 
diplomacy and the country is in early stages of the learning 
curve in this area. To benefit from the learning curve, a 
“truthful organisation” is essential. An organisation where 
defensive behaviour is the norm cannot take full advantage 
of the benefits arising from the learning curve. 

The ministries involved in PTAs and economic 
agreements would need to examine ways to cultivate the 
requisite characteristics of a truthful organisation if they 
are to become more proficient in this area. 

Establishing a group of core officials from relevant 
ministries and government agencies who are specialised 
in PTAs, economic agreements, and in WTO affairs could 


assist in inter-ministerial coordination, in generating 


Multilateralism is in India’s 
interest. While there is a 
case for the PTAs, they 
should not undermine 
competency in using the 
WTO. 
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core competencies, and facilitate institutional memory. 
In addition to Ministry of External Affairs, Ministry of 
Commerce, Ministry of Finance (particularly Income Tax 
and Customs and Excise Departments), and Ministry of 
Environment and Forests should also be included. 

As India’s integration with the rest of the world 
deepens, there is a strong case for re-examining the 
current strength of India’s foreign and commerce ministry 
officials, the nature and functioning of its missions abroad, 
and the method used to evaluate performance. There 
is a strong case for including the extent to which India’s 
economic and strategic space has been enhanced as criteria 
in evaluating the performance of India’s diplomats and 
foreign service officers. 

In arecent interview in Financial Times, Rahul Khullar, 
India’s commerce secretary expressed frustration that the 
professional staff at his ministry is grossly insufficient to 
pursue the ambitious PTA agenda. There is a question 


of both the quantity and the quality of human resources 
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needed in economic ministries to meet the challenges 
of the PTA agenda. This limitation must be addressed 
urgently. 

The negotiating ministries and their officials also 
must be much more proficient in undertaking background 
analytical and strategic research relating to the negotiating 
partners; in seeking advantage in negotiations, and in 
implementation of the agreements. The ministries also 
need to have robust capabilities in evaluating the impact 
of the individual agreements, and how the combination of 
these agreements affects India’s interests. 

India’s geo-economic and geo-strategic interests 
are increasingly intertwined. The research and_ policy 
communities must reflect this to a far greater extent than 
is the case currently. There is a strong case for establishing 
a well-resourced, relatively independent-minded research 
centre to strengthen commercial intelligence and other 
analytical capabilities for negotiating, monitoring, and 
evaluation of PTAs and economic agreements. 

Any PTA will have gainers and losers domestically. 
The impact will also be different in the short run as 
compared to the long run. Thus balancing of these 
conflicting interests among the domestic stakeholders will 
be essential. One of the options is to keep some of the 
sensitive clauses of PTAs flexible and set up arrangements 
with stakeholders, particularly the industry groups. 

Industry groups, however, do not always appreciate 
India’s larger strategic interests, so communication 
strategies involving broader stakeholders are necessary. 
There is also a need for better-informed and more mature 
policy debates. 

Increasingly, trade conflicts are likely to resemble 
“guerilla war”. Thus implementation integrity and 
trust among the two parties will take on even greater 
significance. It will therefore be easier for India to 
negotiate agreements with partners with similar strategic 
interests and values (such as Japan) than with others. 

So while 
there is a case for the PTAs, they should not undermine 


Multilateralism is in India’s interest. 


achieving greater competency in using the WTO 
processes and rules to secure advantage or avoid harm 
to India’s interests. There is a need for a well-resourced, 
relatively independent WTO Centre, staffed by experts 
in various complementary areas. The Centre should be 
the focal point for high-quality public policy debates, and 
provide institutional memory. 

Clearly, PTA’s should not be viewed in isolation, 
but as part of geo-economic and _ geo-strategic 


interests. 


| 
ASAT action in China 


WENDELL MINNICK, writing in Defense 

News on January 19, 2010, says the missile 
test conducted by China has ominous 
implications. According to Mr Minnick, 
while the Chinese news agency Xinhua 
had reported that the test was conducted 
to test missile interception technologies, 
there are others who believe the test was 
for the purpose of expanding anti-satellite 
(ASAT) capabilities. 

Also, Mr Minnick quotes experts in the 
piece who point out that even if the test 
was to enhance ballistic missile defense 
capabilities, the main ballistic missile 
threat to China is not from the United 
States, Japan or Taiwan, but from Indian 
ballistic missiles. 

The test took place exactly three years 
after the first Chinese ASAT missile test in 
2007. 


SSS] 
and in India 


PETER J BROWN, writing in Asia Times 
on January 22, 2010, says the Indian anti- 
ballistic missile (ABM) and missile defense 
programs are ‘shifting to accommodate’ 
ASAT capabilities. 

Dr VK Saraswat, the Scientific Adviser to 
Defence Minister AK Antony, has already 
disclosed that an Indian program on ASAT 
weapons is likely to be tested towards the 


end of this year. 
According to Mr Brown, “What Saraswat 
did was, in effect, to inject a powerful 


destabilising element into the South 
Asian strategic equation at a time when 
the US is determined to do everything in 
its power to bolster regional stability.” 
Mr Brown also thinks that it is no 
secret that ABM and ASAT programs 
are developing side-by-side wherever 
they exist. He ends by writing that 
India needs to evolve its ASAT-related 
technology in the backdrop of Chinese 
advances in this domain. 


SSS = 
Really? 


But HARSH V PANT and BHARATH 
GOPALASWAMY question the Indian 
rush to develop ASAT capabilities at Rediff 
on February 9, 2010. They think India’s 
resources would be better spent on reducing 
the disparity with China in space. The two 
look at the economic dimensions of satellites 
and conclude it to be no surprise that 
countries are increasingly looking to develop 
ASAT capabilities, considering the revenue 
and jobs involved. 

They also point out that while China is 
moving from ASAT technologies to missile 
defence while India is moving in the opposite 
lane. 

The two claim that the vastly larger fleet 
of Chinese satellites in comparison to India 
means that India cannot win a shooting war in 
space with ASAT weapons and should thus be 
concentrating more on covering the satellite 
gap with China before spending money on 
ASAT weapons capabilities. “India’s lack 
of redundancy in satellite capabilities will 
compromise its capability to retaliate,” they 
say, adding, “why focus on developing ASAT 
technology for a war that India can’t win in 
the near future and everybody loses?” 


The new phase of state—corporation 
dynamics 


THOMAS E RICKS, blogging The Best 
Defense in Foreign Policy on January 18, 


2010, quotes an air force pilot who says 
of the Google-China tiff, “We're seeing 
low-level warfare between a state and 
a corporation.” Ricks thinks there’s a 
paper waiting to be written here about 
precedents of states versus companies 
such as the British East India Company. 


Mr Ricks also points out that states are now 
hiring companies, and vice versa, for their 
own interests, taking the example of the 
contracting of Blackwater by the US and 
the Maersk shipping company contracting a 
Tanzanian warship to protect it from pirates. 


—— aaa] 
Drilling oil from computers 


JOHN YEMMA, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, on January 26, 2010, called 
the Chinese hacking of US oil companies, 
compromising bid data, worrisome. He 
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says that “as dangerous as al-Qaeda and 
other groups have proven to be, the 
threat they represent is not as systemic as 


the ongoing threat of cyber-warfare.” 
While there have been repeated and 
increasing instances of hacking, the trails of 
which usually lead to China, this is a glaring 
instance of the compromising of data that 
has not only enormous economic value 
but also strategic connotations. The story 
broken by the Monitor on January 25 this 
year has caused Mr Yemma to comment, 
“When Google announced two weeks ago 
that Chinese hackers had broken into its 
GMail system, the target appeared to be 
information about human-rights activists in 
China. But hackers operating from Chinese 
servers are also systematically targeting 
the IT networks of major US companies to 
extract valuable competitive intelligence in 
areas like technology and energy resources.” 
He says the target—competitive data on 
potential energy deposits—constitutes the 
crown jewels of an energy company. His 
conclusion is that while an al-Qaeda terror 
attack might be devastating, the silent war 
on the internet has stakes that are at least as 
high as those in the war on terror. 


Sa aaa] 
India hacked again 


The Indian government is no stranger to 
hacking either. Early last month, the then 
National Security Adviser MK Narayanan 
had admitted to The Times of London, that 
the penetration attacks were conducted on 
the computers of high officials in the security 
establishment. Turns out, that wasn’t the 
end of it. While India has seen attacks on its 
MEA peripherals before, VAY MOHAN 
reported in The Tribune on February 11, a 
repeat of the attacks of January 15 on the 
Prime Minister’s Office amongst other office 
computers. 

He lists the National Security Council 
Secretariat, the National Security Advisory 
Board, the chief and deputy chief of the 
navy and the chair of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee as target on the fresh attacks that 
began on January 28. 

Mohan also quotes sources at the National 
Technical Research Organization as pegging 
the number of the attacks at 450. 
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UNnecessary 


Time to rethink Incia’s engagement of the 
United Nations 


s Shashi Tharoor’s interview in last month’s issue of Pragati (“An 
A appropriate place to project soft power”, Issue 35 | Feb 2010) 

epitomises, the obsession of the Indian political elite with the United 
Nations (UN) continues unabated. They have indeed “done it since the days of 
Nehruji, and done it well.” Even as the UN’s failures have become self-evident 
over the years, India has continued to view it as an almost indispensable actor 
in global politics that needs substantial Indian diplomatic investment. While 
this fascination with a moribund institution may not have had any cost in the 
past when India was on the periphery of global politics, today’s India cannot 
afford to cling on to that same old worldview. Yet India continues to expend 
its precious diplomatic capital on pursuing the permanent membership of 
the UN Security Council, and more astonishingly, in deciding to contest the 
elections for the post of the UN Secretary General. 

India’s experience with the UN has historically been underwhelming, to 
put it mildly. India’s interests have suffered whenever the nation has looked to 
the UN for support. As the Nehruvian idealism has gradually been replaced 
by a more confident assertion of Indian national interests, it is time for India 
to make a more forceful dissociation from the perfunctory modalities of the 
UN. Yet Mr Tharoor’s vision of the role of the UN in Indian foreign policy 
continues to be one of using the organisation “as a manifest of our desire to 
be a responsible world citizen.” 

Too much of a UN-fixation is not good for the health of any nation, 
much less for a rising power like India. India’s interests today are global and 


ever-expanding and New Delhi should have the self-confidence to declare 


that these interests will be protected and enhanced, 
irrespective of the priorities of other external actors. The 
Indian government is the only legitimate constitutional 
authority to decide when and how to use its instruments 
of power. And by and large there is only one criterion 
that it should use: protection of vital Indian interests. 

The UN is an international organisation that was 
established in the aftermath of the Second World War 
and so reflects the distribution of power of that era. 
The Security Council where the real power lies has five 
permanent members with veto powers who use the 
organisation to further their own interests. The General 
Assembly for all its pretensions remains a mere talking 
shop. The state of affairs in the UN is so dismal that 
apart from some of its technical bodies, the rest of the 
organisation is a farce. The UN Human Rights Council, 
for instance, has members like Sudan, Zimbabwe, China 
and Saudi Arabia—not quite the sort of regimes you 
would associate with protection of human rights. No 
wonder Vaclav Havel calls it “A table for tyrants”. 

Why should India take such an organisation 
seriously and make it “a platform for establishing India’s 
place in the world?” More importantly why should it 
give the UN veto over its national interests? The most 
important issue in this context involves decisions on 
where and when to deploy military assets. So far Indian 
policy-makers have been playing safe by making foreign 
deployments of Indian military contingent on being part 
of a UN mission. This was perhaps tenable when Indian 
interests and capabilities were limited in scope. Today it 
only provides the government with a convenient defence 
against allegations of abdication of its responsibility to 
protect Indian interests. 

When India finally decided to send its naval 
warships to the Gulf of Aden in 2008, it was hoped that 
Indian political and military leadership will finally be 
forced to evolve a coherent policy towards the use of 
force in securing Indian economic and strategic interests 
overseas. Unfortunately, that was not to be. It remains 
unclear under what conditions India would be willing to 
use force in defending its interests outside its borders. 
This question needs immediate answers and the civilian 
and military leaderships have let the nation down by not 
articulating a vision for the use of Indian military assets. 
If some suggestions have been made, they verge on 
being facile. For example, ruling out sending troops to 
Afghanistan, India’s army chief had suggested that “India 
takes part only in UN approved/sanctioned military 


operations and the UN has not mandated this action in 


Afghanistan so there is no question of India participating 
in it.” 

No major power takes UN peacekeeping operations 
seriously. Yet India continues to be one of the largest 
contributors to these peacekeeping contingents. Indian 
forces working for the UN have suffered more casualties 
than any other nation. Indian policy-makers argue that 
this is being done not for any strategic gain but in the 
service of global ideals—*“strengthening the world-body, 
and international peace and security.” “Serving the UN is 
serving the world,” says Mr Tharoor. One just wishes his 
government just focuses on serving India and its interests 
more forcefully. Serving the world can wait. 

As Mr Tharoor makes apparent, there was always 
a calculation that being a leader in UN Peacekeeping 
would help India in its drive towards the permanent 
membership of the Security Council. But what did India 
achieve in reality? Despite its involvement in numerous 
peacekeeping operations in Africa for decades, the 
African states refused to support India’s candidature. 
Given China’s growing economic and military hold over 
Africa, the states in the region were merely pursuing 
their own interests. India’s candidature for a permanent 
membership of the Security Council will be taken 
seriously only when India becomes an economic and 
military power of global reckoning, able to protect and 
enhance its interests unilaterally. Notwithstanding Mr 
Tharoor’s claims about Indian soldiers getting actual 
experience and global orientation, participating in sub- 
standard and poorly mandated peacekeeping missions 
with the armed forces of poorly-trained and poorly- 
equipped countries. not only associates the Indian armed 
forces with the wrong company, but also erodes the 
ethos of our highly professional armed forces. 

Mr Tharoor is spot-on though, in his analysis of the 
workings of the Human Rights Council. But what he 
says about the Human Rights Council applies in equal 
measure to the UN, of which it is a mere component. He 


Oe 


argues that since the HRC “is a body of governments,” “it 
is difficult for India to apologise for pursuing its political 
interests in a body where everyone else is doing the same.” 
Absolutely right: international institutions like the UN 
are epiphenomenal—they merely reflect the underlying 
distribution of power in global politics. India should use 
the UN to pursue its own interests, rather than making 
its interests subservient to the whims and fancies of the 
UN bureaucracy. A fundamental re-assessment of India’s 
participation in the UN is, therefore, in order. And Mr 
Tharoor is the best person to do it. 
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The goodness of 
neighbours 


Last year has been witness to Indian 
diplomacy’s understated SUCCesses In Its 
neignbournood 


ver the past year, a cautious mix of sagacity and coherent strategy 

() has helped Indian diplomacy orchestrate some significant successes 

in its neighbourhood. In this process, the foreign policy apparatus 

has succeeded in shattering some oft-held myths about India’s foreign policy 
in the region. 

The West has often criticised India for being reluctant to promote 
democracy in its neighbourhood and for acquiescing to military dictatorships 
and half-baked democracies. 2009 was a good rebuttal to such criticisms. In 
Bangladesh, in the wake of the Bangladesh Rifles (BDR) mutiny, India quietly 
supported a shaken Awami League government to retain control of the 
regular armed forces and assert civilian supremacy. That the BDR mutiny was 
inspired by the Jamaat-e-Islami and the radical Islamic Chhatra Shibir, did not 
escape New Delhi eyes and timely support to the Sheikh Hasina government 
prevented yet another military (or paramilitary) takeover. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the predecessor—the interim military government—had been 
fairly co-operative, India had no hesitation in stating during Sheikh Hasina’s 
visit that a democratic Bangladesh was in its best interests. In Sri Lanka, in 
the wake of differences between the Sri Lankan government and the General 
Sarath Fonseka after the end of the war, it was widely reported that the Sri 
Lankan army was planning a coup. Colombo requested Indian assistance. 
India reportedly then mobilised its forces on the southern coast in a sign 
that it would not accept a coup against a democratically elected government 
and would intervene if required. Whatever happened next, the coup did not 


materialise. 


Another common critique of Indian foreign 
policy is that it is pusillanimous and tight-fisted with 
its smaller neighbours, especially in issues such as 
distribution of water resources. Over the past year, this 
myth has been trounced as well. Witness for instance, 
the assurance to Bangladesh that its sensitivities on the 
Tipaimukh dam in Tripura will be accommodated. Or 
the recently announced readiness to review the 1950 
Friendship treaty with Nepal. The $1 billion credit line 
to Bangladesh and the power transmission agreement are 
also signs of a more confident India that is generous with 
its neighbours. 

Not being able to convert its soft power and 
bonhomie with friendly neighbours into security gains 
is a charge often levelled against South Block. But over 
the past two years, collaboration with Nepalese security 
services has substantially reduced the ISI and jihadi 
groups’ use of Nepal as a transit point for infiltration 
into India. More recently, Bangladesh detained and 
handed over leaders of United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) and the National Democratic Front of Bodoland 
(NDFB)—all successes that are signs of a stronger Indian 
state and better coordination between its security and 
foreign policies towards the neighbourhood. 

Yet another common critique of Indian foreign 
policy is that it is not pragmatic enough. Although India’s 
Afghanistan policy is far more complicated than with its 
eastern neighbours, during the past year, it has been a 
picture of pragmatism at work (even if it wasn’t always 
deliberate). The tacit and cautious bet that Hamid Karzai 
would emerge the winner in a close presidential race 
paid off. Although taken aback by the electoral fraud 
allegations against Mr Karzai, New Delhi correctly 
calculated that he was well ahead of the other contenders 
and would win even if a run-off were to be held. By 
not commenting on the elections and by keeping a low 
profile, India gained tremendous goodwill with Kabul 
when Mr Karzai eventually won (and was endorsed 
by the very nations that openly doubted his legitimacy 
earlier). 

Indian foreign policy has also been often criticised 
for being excessively hostage to the vicissitudes of 
domestic politics. Pakistan policy has especially been 
an example of this and sadly, not much progress has 
happened in this relationship to allay this criticism. 
It is undeniable that India’s options with Pakistan are 
among the toughest foreign policy choices that any 
nation faces in the world today. Linking or de-linking 


talks with terrorism seems to have little impact on the 


latter. And yet, the measured prudence displayed with 
other neighbours may be worthwhile in the Pakistan 
relationship as well. For instance, placing some “trial 
balloons” in the domestic media about Balochistan to 
gauge political plays and sentiments in the run-up to 
Sharm-el-Sheikh, could have pre-empted the controversy 
that followed the communique. 

But there are signs that South Block is learning from 
its mistakes even on this count. Even as reports of border 
incursions by the Chinese mounted towards the end of 
2009, the government’s remarks were in sharp contrast 
to the alarmism in the public discourse. 

There are several possible explanations for these 
changes. At least one seems to be current political will, 
a commodity that has often been blamed for India’s 
foreign policy debacles. India’s economic rise, which its 
neighbours want to emulate, is another reason. Frequently 
successful efforts of late by friendly governments to call 


out and isolate pronounced anti-India elements within 


The government’s remarks 
on reported Chinese 
incursions were in sharp 
contrast to the alarmism in 


the public discourse. 
S| 


their countries’ polity has also helped break the cycle of 
rumours and distrust. 

Challenges do remain. Promoting the cause of 
democracy without being interventionist means that 
India’s ability to restrain developments such as the post- 
poll excesses in Sri Lanka can hit the glass ceiling in the 
short-term. The reversals in the London conference 
mean that making Afghanistan policy excessively Karzai- 
centric may not yield dividends. 

But what might the recent changes mean in the larger 
sense? The consistent patterns in the neighbourhood 
indicate that we may be moving towards a new South 
Asian doctrine in the process—"trust and security co- 
operation from neighbours would be rewarded by India 
with economic incentives and support to democracy”. 
New Delhi should continue this pattern in bilateral ties 
and complement it with bottom-up public diplomacy in 
neighbouring countries. But for now, South Block can 


afford to reflect and smile. @ 
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Degrading the LeT network 


STEPHEN TANKEL of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace profiles 
the growth of the Lashkar-e-Taiba (LeT) 
network from its origins during the anti- 
Soviet jihad to its current role as Pakistani 
military’s strategic asset against India with 
a support network stretched throughout 
the subcontinent, the Gulf and the West. In 
a policy brief for the Washington Institute 
for Near East Policy, “The Long Arm of 
Lashkar-e-Taiba”, he concludes that the West 
had to compel Islamabad to use its leverage 
to prevent any LeT attack against India and 
also degrade its transnational network. 


_— ee | 
Aircraft Carriers: Hunter or Hunted? 


ARUN PRAKASH, former Chief of Naval 
Staff tracks the growth of the aircraft carrier 
as the mainstay of major navies as well as 
the different paths in the arena of carriers 
and carrier aviation adopted by the major 
navies and what could come in the future. 
In a valedictory address as the Chairman of 
the National Maritime Foundation, “Aircraft 
Carriers in the 21st century: Doctrinal, 
Operational and Technological Challenge”, 
he counters critics of aircraft carriers and 
states that optimal utilisation of carrier 
deployment for sea control, protection 
to friendly units, power projection and 
survivability rendered them invaluable in 
any military’s arsenal and the greater need 
was to overcome operational, doctrinal and 


technological challenges. 


| 
Festering sore 


MUSTAFA QADRI states that the strong 
public support in Pakistan currently for its 
war against the Taliban insurgency within 
its territory arose due to a host of factors 
including a perception that Pakistan was 
fighting a war for its existence, with 
the armed forces as brave guarantors of 
national security against foreign actors. In 
a briefing paper for the Pakistan Security 
Research Unit, “Public perceptions of 
Pakistan’s war against the Tehreek-e-Taliban 
Pakistan”, he cautions that this prevented the 
Pakistani society from confronting the very 
real, and serious infiltration of militant, 
political Islam into mainstream society and 
effectively absolved the state and religious 
leaders from their culpability in creating the 
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very environment that enabled the TTP to 
form and so rapidly expand throughout the 


tribal areas. 


———— 
Counterinsurgency training for Afghans 


SUMIT GANGULY, professor at Indiana 
University, declares that the most effective 
and economical way to prepare Afghan 
troops in counterinsurgency operations 
was to rely on the Indian Army. In an op- 
ed in the Wall Street Journal, “Let India 
Train The Afghan Army”, he states that the 
Indian Army with its decades of counter- 
insurgency experience in multiple terrains, 
training capacities, cheap labor and training 
costs, cultural similarities, and its record 
of civil-military relations made it the ideal 
candidate to train the Afghan national army. 


(= 
Basic banking in India 


BINDU ANANTH and NACHIKET MOR 
lament the low penetration rate (20 percent) 
of bank accounts in India stating that the 
technology, on-ground capability, cost and 
process maturity of banking intermediaries 
such as business correspondents do not 
warrant such a low access rate to finance. In 
an article in Mint, “Basic economic freedom: 
why can’t we get it done?”, they argue that 
no single entity was currently accountable 
for the low penetration rate and recommend 
that Finance Minister designate the Reserve 
Bank of India to own the process, mandate 
Government payments through business 
correspondents and to direct banks to set up 
well-distributed automated access points. 


SSS 
Policy inertia on India’s financial sector 


ARVIND SUBRAMANIAN, | fellow at 
the Peterson Institute for International 
Economics recommends greater interaction 
between the government and the Reserve 
Bank of India on strategic and long-term 
issues such as the liberalisation of the 
financial sector and that of the capital 
account. In an op-ed in the Business Standard, 
“What Globalization Strategy for India?”, he 
states that a combination of factors such as 
greater availability of foreign capital seeking 
higher returns in India and a domestic 
political economy that favored foreign 
capital would ensure that India moved to a 
model based on reliance to foreign capital by 


default and this called for a jolt out of policy 
inertia and a greater co-ordination between 
the key stakeholders on strategic issues. 


SSS Fa 
Get ready for brickbats... 


Michael Auslin, AEI’s director of Japan 
Studies states that global public opinion 
may be turning against China in the wake 
of increasing evidence of China not turning 
out to be a “responsible stakeholder” as 
envisaged. In an op-ed for The Washington 
Examiner, “Good feelings for China at a 
tipping point”, he states that sustained 
tension between China and the world 
could lead to further Chinese probing of 
American and Asian countries’ defences, 
more deployment of advanced weaponry 
including aircraft carriers, and continued 
obstruction over Darfur and Iran. 


| ae an | 
Another Persian Gulf? 


SELIG S HARRISON, Director at the 
Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars provides a brief analysis of the 
various legal and jurisdictional issues related 
to the treasure trove of untapped seabed oil 
and gas in the vast expanse of the East China 
Sea between China and Japan and the Yellow 
Sea between China and the Koreas and 
the motives of the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean players. In a study for the Project 
on Oil and Gas Cooperation in Northeast 
Asia, “Seabed Petroleum in Northeast Asia: 
Conflict or Cooperation?”, he states that 
although agreement on a joint exploration 
zone was impeded by conflicting positions 
between Japan and China, the two 
Governments could authorise their oil 
companies to conduct seismic surveys, 
exploratory drilling, exchange data and 
negotiate terms of production operations 
and profit sharing while the conflicts were 
being resolved. 


Ravi Gopalan is a research associate with 


Report Card INFOGRAPHIC: CHIBYO HALDAR 


While fighting in Afahanistan intensifies, here is a brief look at the recent history of the country by the numbers 
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Wet job in Dubai 


MAISA GADEER writes about the 
assassination of Hamas leader Mahmoud al- 
Mabouh in Dubai, in the UAE’s al-Bayan. 
Ms Gadeer is not surprised with the official 
reaction from those countries whose 
citizens Dubai police suspect as being 
involved in the assassination. She indicates 
that the release of images of the suspects as 
well as video footage of their movements 
suggests that Dubai police was committed 
to transparency in its investigation and has 
in turn, sought international co-operation 
in bringing the assassins to book. She opines 
that those behind the assassination chose 
Dubai so as to not raise suspicion of their 
involvement; indeed, although Hamas was 
quick to blame the Palestinian Authority, 
its suspicions were subsequently targeted 
at Israel’s external intelligence agency, 
Mossad. 


[Ey 
Powers of the Middle East 


In Saudi Arabia’s al-Madina newspaper 
SAEED FARHAH AL-GHAMDI discusses 
three non-Arab countries in the region— 
Israel, Iran and Turkey—in terms of 
their ambitions and interests. He opines 
that Israel is a “cancer in the heart of the 
Arab world,” which, if not curtailed, will 
continue to pose a threat to world peace. 
Mr al-Ghamdi is unsure when the Iranian 
government will realise that its conduct 
does not benefit the Iranian people. He 
argues that Iran must give up its hegemonic 
ambitions and threats against other regional 
countries, stop fomenting sectarianism and 
learn to co-exist peacefully with others. 
Moreover, the writer argues, its desire 
to acquire nuclear weapons is a source of 
worry to countries in the region. As far 
as Turkey is concerned, the ascendancy 
of a new power in the region is not 
needed; however, Turkey’s position and 
relationship with non-Arab countries, 
including the West and Russia could be 
leveraged by Arab nations. 
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In no hurry to talk 


In an editorial, Pakistan’s Ausaf suggests 
that Pakistan should decline India’s 
invitation for talks if Kashmir is not on 
the agenda. It cautions Prime Minister 
Yousaf Raza Gilani in committing to 
talks with India, suggesting that there 
was no immediate hurry for dialogue. It 
further argues that the primary reason 
for India’s offer for talks was due to the 
movement for Kashmiri independence, 
supported by the Pakistani government 
and army, being rekindled—a reversal of 
the state of affairs that prevailed during 
Pervez Musharraf’s reign. 

The newspaper points out that 
Washington is aware that after its 
withdrawal from the region, the only 
force that can effectively manage 
Afghanistan is the Pakistani army; 
however, the Pakistani army, which is 
currently being pressured on its eastern 
border with India, is spread too thin and 
therefore unable to sufficiently combat 
al-Qaeda and Taliban forces along the 
Pakistan-Afghanistan border. 


aay 
Holding all the cards 


A Nawa-i-Waqt’s editorial highlights the 
important role played by Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia in the London Conference 
on Afghanistan. President Hamid Karzai, 
whom the editorial refers to as “America’s 
puppet” sought assistance from Pakistan 
and Saudi Arabia on negotiating with the 
Taliban. Itsays that because of Mr Karzai’s 
unwillingness thus far to negotiate with 
the Taliban, Pakistan has had to pay a 
heavy price in its border regions. Despite 
this, the editorial suggests, if Mr Karzai 
is now willing to sincerely engage with 
the Taliban, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
will lend a helping hand.The editorial 
suggests that there is no doubt that the 
only country in the region capable of 
returning Afghanistan to normalcy is 
Pakistan. 


a 
Centrifugal tirades 


In Jang, A Q KHAN opines that this is 
the first time in Pakistan’s history that 
two important institutions are free and 
conducting themselves with honesty—the 
media and the judiciary. Dr Khan highlights 
two important issues on which he urges 
national attention—bad legislation, such 
as the National Reconciliation Ordinance 
(NRO), which both the Supreme Court 
and media have targeted—and the issue 
of billions of rupees written off in loans to 
influential people by Pervez Musharraf. He 
highlights the plight of many citizens facing 
food shortages, while those close to General 
Musharraf’s regime have been excused to 
repaying the money they borrowed from 
the state. Dr Khan hopes that the full force 
of law will be felt upon such individuals. 
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Where private and 


public co-exist 


The opportunity in 
the Right to Education Act 


ver the years, India has aspired to provide education to every 
child in the age group of 6-14. Sadly, as some recent surveys 
and data show, there is a huge gap between aspiration and actual 
achievement. This gap can only be filled by encouraging private involvement 


over and above reforming government schools. 


State of elementary education in India 

Universal Elementary Education is constitutionally a fundamental right 
in India. The Union government passed the Right to Education Act (RTE) 
last year making this right legally binding. The Act is a great statement of 
intention but lacks the understanding of Indian realities and the courage to 
deal with them forthrightly. The fundamental flaw is the focus on inputs— 
school infrastructure, teacher qualifications and training, teaching aids—and 
none at all on the outcomes. Despite the consensus that the biggest challenge 
for all government schemes is the accountability for the outcomes, the Act 
simply ignores the issue of learning achievements of students. It guarantees 
schooling but not education. 

As is well documented, the state of government schools in India is 
abysmal. It is true that the enrolment rate of close to 95 percent but it is 
also true that 34 percent of these children do not reach grade 5 and of those 
that do, 52 percent can’t read to the level of grade 2. Since a majority of 
children in India study in government schools improving them immediately 
is an imperative. Concerted efforts are necessary to improve the quality 


of education not only through greater transparency and accountability in 
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schools but also through performance-based incentives 
and grants. The policy focus must shift from increasing 
inputs to improving outcomes. Parents must be 
empowered and given more voice in the system. School 
Management Committees need to be provided with 
greater pedagogical and operational autonomy. Given 
that an average of 25 percent of teachers are absent from 
the school at any given point and almost half of those 
who are present are not engaged in teaching activity, it 
is necessary to reform the teacher accountability and 
incentive structures. Instead of hiring teachers at the 
state level, let them be hired by local governments and 
schools directly, and teachers made answerable to School 
Management Committees. 

Unfortunately many intellectuals, educationists and 
policy-makers believe that expanding the government 
system in itself, with some tinkering, is the necessary 
and sufficient condition for achieving universal quality 
education. They believe that since the government is 
responsible for education, schools have to be built, owned 
and operated by the government. They do not realise that 
it does not matter to parents and children where they get 


quality education from, as long as they do. 


The rapid expansion of private schools 

Tired of teacher absenteeism and lack of accountability 
in government schools, both the rich and the poor are 
increasingly rejecting free government schools and 
choosing to pay for education in fee-charging private 
schools. The Annual Status of Education Report (ASER) 
2009 shows that close to 22 percent of children in rural 
India attend private schools. This number is much higher 
in urban areas. In the metros, at least half of the children 
are in private schools and in states like Punjab and 
Haryana, 70 percent are in non-state schools. More than 
a third of India’s children, a conservative estimate, now 
study in private schools and that the number is rising by 
the day. 

So how is it that the poor can afford these private 
schools? Most of these children study, not in elite schools, 
but in budget private schools in poor neighbourhoods. 
These schools, some recognised and some not, charge 
an average monthly fee of Rs 70-150 in rural areas, and 
up to Rs 350 even in highly expensive metros. Budget 
private schools are the fastest growing segment in India’s 
education eco-system. 

The 


revolution and support the choices of the poor even if 


government must recognise this silent 


that means supporting private schools. Private schools 


not only provide better education but they also do it in 
a more cost-effective manner than government schools. 
Also, private schools are accountable and responsive 
to parents: for example, they offer English-medium 
schooling that parents prefer. 

Studies by Geeta Kingdon, James Tooley and 
ASER 2009, all suggest that private schools indeed 
provide better education. Though there is a variance in 
quality, it has been proven time and again that private 
schools provide better language and numeric skills even 
when adjusted for socio-economic and educational 
backgrounds of students and parents. In fact, according 
to ASER 2009 private school students have a 41 percent 
advantage in English than government school students. 

As for the cost-effectiveness, there is hardly any 
debate. It has been widely established by researchers from 
across India—such as S M Kansal for Delhi, S C Jain for 
Gujarat, R Govinda and NV Varghese for Madhya Pradesh 
and Geeta Kingdon for Uttar Pradesh—that per-pupil 
expenditure in budget private schools is vastly below 
that of state schools specially in light of the difference 
in the salary of teachers. Research suggests that salaries 
of teachers in private unaided schools are four to seven 
times lower than that of government schools. Private 
schools provide relatively better quality education at a 
much cheaper cost. How should government respond to 


this reality? 


Encouraging edupreneurs: liberalisation, decentralisa— 
tion and vouchers 

Recognising the potential of the private sector, 
the government has started making efforts to shift 
education discourse in favour of private involvement. 
The government has announced creation of 6000 model 
schools of which 2500 are to be built under the public- 
private partnership (PPP) model. 

Even though PPPs in building, managing and 
running schools are important, it is equally, if not 
more important, to create an eco-system conducive to 
spontaneous private involvement. The current licensing 
and regulatory restrictions in the education sector 
discourage well-intentioned ‘edupreneurs’ from opening 
more schools. Starting a school in Delhi, for instance, 
is a mind-numbing, expensive and_ time-consuming 
task which requires clearances from four different 
departments totalling more than 30 licenses. The need 
for deregulation is obvious. 

The legal requirement that all schools should be 


non-profit is anachronistic. The experience of other 
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countries suggests that even when for-profit schools 
are legal, most do run on a non-profit basis. Addressing 
a challenge of a scale, importance and immediacy as 
education, India needs to attract as much capital and as 
many entrepreneurs as possible. 

A simple change in the current system of education 
financing would increase accountability: Fund students, 
not schools. This means that the school that the parents 
and students choose gets the funding, whether private 
or government. The government fixes an amount per 
student that it wants to spend and transfer funds to 
schools in relation to the number of students enrolled 
in the school. Instead of current lump-sum funding, the 
state schools would receive their grant depending on the 
number of students they attract and retain. 

Under this ‘Student First’ system of financing, all 


schools will compete for all children, rich and poor, 


On the one hand, the 

RTE Act supports private 
education but on the other, 
it restricts it by demanding 
closure of private 
‘unrecognised’ schools that 
do not adhere to regulatory 


norms. 
ee 


and all schools will be accountable to all parents, rich 
and poor. This would enhance parental choice which 
would further healthy competition between schools and 
improve their quality. 

School vouchers are a method of introducing per 
student system of education funding. Vouchers have been 
implemented in a variety of countries like Sweden, Chile, 
Columbia, Bangladesh, the United States and United 
Kingdom with varying levels of success. Like any good 
policy idea, it is imperative to test it by first conducting 
pilot projects. To test the applicability of vouchers in the 
context of India’s educational infrastructure, poverty, 


corruption and bureaucracy, voucher pilots have been 
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conducted in Delhi, Andhra Pradesh, Uttarakhand 
and Madhya Pradesh by government and independent 
organisations. Preliminary findings indicate that vouchers 
are in fact a viable option for financing education delivery. 
(Full disclosure: The Centre for Civil Society conducts 
two voucher pilots in Delhi.) 

With the RTE Act, the government has unwittingly 
announced the world’s largest voucher programme. 
The RTE Act reserves 25 percent of the seats in all 
private schools for government-sponsored students 
from economically and socially disadvantaged families. 
The government will reimburse these private schools 
to the extent of per-child expenditure incurred by the 
state, or the actual school fees, whichever is lower. This 
provision can enable close to 2 million poor students 
to access better quality private schools. The conditions 
for success are: a proper implementation system that 
allows a fair selection process, a transparent and leak- 
proof payment mechanism, proper monitoring and 
evaluation, and the smooth social integration of these 
students. 

On the one hand, the RTE Act supports private 
education but on the other, it restricts it by demanding 
closure of private ‘unrecognised’ schools that do not 
adhere to regulatory norms within three years. Budget 
private schools for the poor cannot pay teachers at 
the government salary scale and those in slum areas 
cannot have large playgrounds and libraries. Instead of 
closing unrecognised schools down it will be better to 
adopt a ‘graded recognition system’. This will involve 
accrediting and recognising schools through a credible 
affiliation board, conducting independent performance 
assessments and assisting them by linking them to formal 
financing institutions. A new rating system could adopt 
three levels to assess the facilities and performance of 
a school. These standards can help improve quality by 
incentivising schools to acquire higher standards and 
also educate parents on the level and performance of 
each school. 

It is beyond doubt that private involvement is 
essential for the achievement of quality universal 
elementary education in India. The time has come to 
embrace the possibility of a world where government 
and private schools co-exist, complement each other, as 
well as compete to attract and retain all children under 


an equitable and transparent regulatory system. 


Think, plan and then 
build 


Taking a strategic approach to 
Infrastructure cevelooment 


ny discussion on infrastructure policy is based on the premise that if 

only adequate financing of projects can be ensured, the nation will 

be propelled on a certain path to growth. While the government is 
sincere about accelerating the pace of infrastructure projects, what has been 
lost sight of is the view of infrastructure as a strategic asset. 

This lack of strategic perspective is evident in disjointed and unco- 
ordinated development of the gamut of infrastructure projects. The Pradhan 
Mantri Gram Sadak Yojna, a well-intentioned scheme to construct rural 
roads nationwide under the rural development ministry, has created a fresh 
network of roads in the border areas of Rajasthan and Punjab. However 
the strategic implications of these new communication axes have not been 
factored in while executing these high-priority projects, thereby unhinging 
the longstanding operational plans of the armed forces. Such gaps in the 
conceptualisation and planning stages cannot be made up for by excellence 
in execution of projects. 

The strategic potential of hard or economic infrastructure can only 
be harnessed if, to begin with, policy-making and planning emphasises the 
importance of synergistic development of various elements comprising it. 
The comment by Kamal Nath, the minister in charge of highways, that “we 
are not even close to wanting the transport modes to be complementary 
because the connectivity deficit is so large,” gives a glimpse of the non- 
strategic mindset at the highest level. 

A strategic policy will involve viewing the entire range of infrastructure 


facilities and services with a “systems approach’—as a network—as opposed 
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to only a sector specific approach with heterogeneous 
appendages joined piecemeal. This lack of a systems 
approach is most notable in urban and semi-urban 
infrastructure, where land use patterns are already 
established and retrofitting to relieve congestion is the 
norm. The seamless integration of services will entail 
co-ordination with multiple agencies from design to 
execution; dovetailing sectoral plans, agendas and 
settings; and discussions with stakeholders within an 
overarching national infrastructure policy framework. 
Policy positions in individual sectors will then flow from 
this framework to reap benefits in the provision and 
services of the entire network but distinct from a one- 
size-fits-all approach. Such individual policy positions 
will be flexible enough to respond to an issue in a specific 
sector, like those related to specialised technology, say 
in telecom, as against issues where responses are generic 
and applicable across sectors, like those of regulatory 
nature. 

The new policy must outline a concrete roadmap 
to plan and build infrastructure for addressing crucial 
issues in economic, social and military spheres: regional 
disparities, inclusive growth, environmental degradation, 
land acquisition and augmentation of military capabilities 


among others. 
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High rate of economic growth, although necessary, 
has raised important questions about its nature—the 
growing disparities between regions as well as the 
widening gap in wealth and incomes. To narrow the 
development gap, the infrastructure deficit in backward 
regions must be reduced. While this can defuse political 
movements from taking to arms, building infrastructure 
is a challenge in insurgency affected areas, as it can only 
be built after augmenting administrative capacity, which 
in turn is contingent on restoration of law and order. 
[See “Winning the counter-insurgency endgame” by 
Nitin Pai & Sushant K Singh Pragati Issue 31 | October 
2009] 

Unfortunately, regional growth does not necessarily 
translate into inclusive growth. It is a challenge to ensure 
affordability and accessibility of basic infrastructure 
facilities by the poor. Usage charges in such cases 
might have to be subsidised carefully, without allowing 
the middle-class to corner them, as happens with 
agricultural, LPG, and electricity subsidies. Another 
challenge is posed by sparsely populated rural areas 
where the high fixed costs of infrastructure investment 
over a small population reduce the revenue and do not 
attract private participation. 


Land acquisition for infrastructure projects by 


eminent domain leading to displacement of population and 
loss of livelihood causes a great strain on the social fabric. 
Given the India’s miserable record of resettling affected 
populations and providing them alternative livelihood, 
large-scale land acquisition should be minimised. Where 
land acquisition is an absolute necessity, prompt and 
realistic market-based compensation must be paid so as 
to regain people’s faith in the state’s intent and capacity. 

India’s emphasis on economic growth has 
understandably overridden environmental concerns. 
The infrastructure sector will be affected by the geo- 
politics of climate change and while skilful negotiations 
can ensure gradual switching over to green technologies 
without a sharp trade-off against growth, we can no 
longer continue to accord secondary importance to 
environmental and climate change concerns. The ecocide 
in certain regions in China is ample proof that a model 
focused solely on economic growth to the exclusion of 
spillover in other domains is unsustainable. 

Efficient, 


facilities and services have to be designed with dual 


resilient and reliable infrastructure 
usage options: to impart competitive advantage in trade 
logistics, and to also impart an edge in military logistics 
in times of need. This is applicable in the heartland as 
much as in the areas along the border, going by the 
changed nature of modern warfare—asymmetric and 
focused on urban targets. Availability and the ability to 
build and operate such an infrastructure lend credibility 
to external perceptions of national power. In the past, 
Pakistani attempts to occupy Siachen and snowy peaks 
in Kargil were greatly influenced by their perception 
of inadequate logistics infrastructure on the Indian 


side and of India’s inability to respond decisively and 


speedily. Despite lessons from the past, the availability 
of infrastructure in the areas contiguous to China and 
bordering other neighbouring countries—for both trade 
and military logistics usage—leaves much to be desired. 

If we consider the high sunk costs and long 
gestation periods of infrastructure projects along 
with the 


environmental and cultural—the implications of having 


associated fallouts—social, economic, 
an agglomeration of sub-optimal infrastructure projects 


are enormous. Therefore, formulation of a new strategic 


A strategic national 
infrastructure policy is 
important for sustainable 
and inclusive economic 
growth and greater military 
capability. 


national infrastructure policy for sustainable and inclusive 
economic growth and greater military capability is a 
exceedingly important. A strategic infrastructure policy 
white paper, signalling the government’s commitment 
and methodical approach will also encourage foreign 
and domestic investors to participate in infrastructure 
development. Merely striving for increased investment 
without charting a long-term and comprehensive 
strategy—as the government seems to be currently 


trying—is not quite the right sequence of moves. 
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n most constitutional democracies, the role of the three branches— 
[«: executive, legislature and judiciary—and the balance of power 

among them is carefully framed. The Constitution of the United 
States, for instance, does not give supremacy to any branch but specifies 
a clear demarcation of roles. On the other hand, the Indian Constitution 
establishes the supremacy of the legislature over the executive, and maintains 
an independent role for the judiciary. Article 75(3) states “The Council 
of Ministers shall be collectively responsible to the House of the People.” 
However, the spirit of this principle is often violated. We illustrate the various 
ways in which the executive escapes scrutiny and discuss the means by which 


the legislature may re-establish its authority. 


How the Executive gets away 

Anti-defection Law: This law is perhaps the biggest impediment to the ability 
of legislators to independently evaluate various proposals. The government 
is formed by the party (or parties) that have a majority of the membership 
of the lower house. All MPs have to vote according to the whip issued by 
their party, and they lose their seats if they violate the party diktat. Few 
MPs disobey the party whip even if they believe that the required action 
is against the interests of their constituents or against the national interest. 
Thus, all government motions and bills always have majority support and can 
be passed. 

Session dates: The President issues the summons detailing session dates to MPs 


on the advice of the council of ministers. Thus, the government decides the 
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dates when Parliament meets (within the Constitutional 
requirement of a maximum gap of six months between 
sessions). 

Business of the House: 


precedence over other work. There have been several 


Government business gets 
instances when Parliament has been adjourned ahead 
of schedule as the government declares that it has no 
further business to transact. On such occasions all other 
work such as questions, issues raised in zero hour and 
private member bills and resolutions are jettisoned. 
Question Hour: The question hour is meant for MPs to ask 
questions and hold the government to account. However, 
in practice, there is time for only five or six of the 20 
listed questions to be answered. Also, the Indian system 
differs from the system in some other democracies. The 
UK has a Prime Minister’s Question Hour every week 
when the PM takes questions without any notice. In 
Australia, all ministers are expected to be present; MPs 
may ask questions of any minister. 

Legislation: In theory, any MP can introduce a Bill, which 
may be considered by Parliament. However, the time 
allocated for private member bills is restricted to two- 
and-a-half hours every alternate Friday. Typically, only 
about five Bills are actually discussed. And only 14 such 
Bills have been passed, the last one in 1970.Thus, only the 
government’s legislative agenda is actually implemented. 
Commencement of Acts: Many Acts authorise the government 
to notify the date from which various sections come into 
effect. In some cases, the government does not bring 
the Act into force, or does not notify some sections. For 
example, the Delhi Rent Act was passed by Parliament in 
1995 but has not been notified. 

Subordinate legislation: Many Acts require the government 
or other statutory authorities to frame rules and 
regulations to implement the Act. Over 1500 such rules 
are framed every year. MPs may raise objections to these 
rules and demand a discussion. It is instructive to note 
that the 14th Lok Sabha did not witness even a single 
discussion on these rules. 

Ordinances: When Parliament is not in session, the 
President can promulgate an Ordinance on the advice 
of the Prime Minister. They are valid for a period of six 
months, or six weeks after the commencement of the 
next session of Parliament, whichever is earlier. It can 
be seen that the use of ordinances goes up during times 


of unstable governments. In the 1990s, an average of 20 


ordinances were issued per year; the figure dropped to 7 
per year in the 2000s. 

Committees: Much of parliamentary work is conducted 
through various committees. Standing Committees 
organised on departmental lines examine government 
bills as well as budgetary demands. The recommendations 
of the committees are not binding; the government 
does not even have to give reasons for rejecting the 


recommendations. 


What can MPs do? 
The first step is for legislators to fulfil their duties within 
the current system. For example, they should realise 
that disrupting the question hour just reduces their 
opportunity to hold the government to account. Also, 
subordinate legislation must be scrutinised. 

In the medium term, there is the need to review 
some structural issues. Should there be a minimum 


number of days that Parliament must meet? Is there need 


Parliament must 
independently evaluate all 
legislative proposals and 
hold the government to 


account. 
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for an annual calendar to help MPs plan their schedule 
(such as in the UK)? Should we follow the UK example of 
requiring the government to publish its annual legislative 
proposals for public feedback? Should the Prime Minister 
be required to face Parliament during Question Hour? 
Should the government be required to respond to all 
recommendations of standing committees? And finally, 
is it time to review the anti-defection law and restrict its 
purview to trust votes and money bills (Manish Tewari, 
a Congress Party MP, is reportedly introducing such a 
bill)? 

The most important function of Parliament is to 
independently evaluate all legislative proposals, and to 
hold the government to account. It is time our legislators 
asserted their supremacy over the government and 


fulfilled these responsibilities effectively. ™ 
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The Indus colony in 


Mesopotamia 


lrag might hold the key to solving an 
ancient Indian puzzle 


n 1875, a Major-General Clark, who was the Commissioner of Awadh, 
| fo a seal in Harappa which had the engraving of a hump-less 

bull and six signs above it. 134 years and many seals later we still don’t 
know what is written on those seals; there are many decipherments, but 
no consensus. While papers are being published, applying various statistical 
methods to find out if the Indus seals encode a linguistic system, there is 
another debate over whether the inscriptions on these small palm-sized 
steatite seals represent Indo-European, proto-Dravidian, Munda or some 
other language. 

Why is decoding the Indus script and language hard when Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Myceneaen Linear B and Sumerian cuneiform have been 
deciphered? In the case of hieroglyphics and cuneiform there were artefacts 
with bilingual encoding like the Rosetta stone. However when it comes to 
the Indus, which is an unknown script representing an unknown language, we 
don’t have that luxury. Linear B was deciphered without bilingual text which 
gives hope, but then Indus seals are short. The average length of a seal is five 
symbols; the longest single-sided inscription has seventeen signs. With such 
data, deciphering the seal is hard. 

The attempts to decipher the Indus seals has yielded results which 
appear contradictory. For example in 1968, Yuri Knorozoy, a Russian linguist 
who had decoded the Mayan script found internal structures in the Indus seals 
using software analysis. Based on that he read the text as proto-Dravidian. 
In 1934, G R Hunter concluded that Brahmi was derived from Indus script. 
John E Mitchiner looked at the one particular feature of the Indus script—the 
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case endings—and concluded that it could not be Elamite 
or Dravidian, but only Indo-European. 

The discovery of seals with longer texts can end this 
debate. But is there a possibility of finding such objects? 
Consider this: Much of the region of Harappa—which 
is much bigger than any of the ancient civilisations—has 
not been excavated. There were some excavations during 
the 1930s and again from 1986 onwards. There is a lot to 
be unearthed. 

Another discovery which can end this debate is the 
discovery ofa bilingual seal. Since Harappans were trading 
with the hubs of the ancient world like Mesopotamia 
and Bactria and spoke a different language, there is the 
possibility of finding such a seal. Such a Rosetta stone 
could be found not just in India but also in Iran or Iraq or 
Bahrain. Indeed, the area around modern day Basra could 


be the key to deciphering the Indus script. 


Off to Mesopotamia 
After World War 1, the British and the Penn Museums 
decided to conduct archaeological digs in Iraq. The 
country was then under the British mandate and sites 
were easily accessible. 

The expedition started work in 1922 and one of 


their major discoveries was the Royal Cemetery of Ur 


which belonged to the First Dynasty. Sir Leonard Woolley 
excavated more than a thousand graves that dated between 
2600-2400 BCE. Of these, seventeen were royal tombs 
and in one he found a forty year old, five foot tall woman 
who was given an elaborate burial. We know this woman 
as Queen Puabi from one of the three cylinder seals 
found on her body. She was accompanied in her death by 
handmaidens and warriors, who were put to death, not 
by poisoning, but by driving a pike into their heads. 

An interesting item from her tomb was a cloak made 
from carnelian beads, which come from the Indus region. 
Queen Puabi’s time, around 4500 years ago, when there 
were many city-states ruled by individual kings wealthy 
enough to import luxury goods from around the world, 
is a good starting point in understanding the Indus 
influence in Mesopotamia 

Mesopotamia became divided into Sumer and 
Akkad, which were not political entities, but collections 
of city-states speaking two different languages. Sumerian 
is unrelated to any other language while Akkadian is 
the ancestor of languages like Assyrian and thus related 
to Hebrew and Arabic. The Akkadians and Sumerians 
remained in close contact, borrowing words from each 
other. The Akkadians also adopted the Sumerian script; 


sometimes with short inscriptions it is hard to tell if the 
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language is Akkadian or Sumerian. In 2270 BCE Sargon 
combined the region to create the Akkadian Empire. 

It is in Sargon’s time that we hear about the 
Meluhhans—identified as people from the Indus 
region—for the first time. He boasted about ships from 
Dilmun (Bahrain), Magan (Oman) and Meluhha docking 
in the quay of Akkad. There is also a tablet dating to 2200 
BCE which mentions an Akkadian who was the holder 
of Meluhhan ships: large boats that were transporting 
precious metals and gem stones. 

There is also a text dating to this period which 
mentions that Lu-Sunzida, a man of Meluhha, paid 10 
shekels of silver to Urur, son of Amar-luku, as a payment 
for a broken tooth. This law seems to be an earlier version 
of the code of Hammurabi (1792-1750 BCE), which 
states that “if one knocks out the tooth of a freeman, he 


shall pay one-third mana of silver.” 


If a bilingual tablet is found, 
it could be the Rosetta 
stone which would solve a 
134-year old mystery on the 
language of the Harappans 


forever. 
| 


When the name Lu-Sunzida is translated into 
Sumerian it means “man of just buffalo-cow” which 
is meaningless; the Sumerians don’t have any cultural 
context for using the buffalo. But the people of India 
definitely did: the water buffalo is an important concept 
in the Rig Veda (1.164: 41-42) 

This link between Lu-Sunzida and the earliest layers 
of the Rig Veda was noted by the Finnish Indologist Asko 
Parpola, who suggested that the name could have been 
a direct translation from Indus to Sumerian. Does this 
mean that the Vedic people were contemporaries of the 
Akkadians violating the lakshman rekha of 2000 BCE, when 
Indo-Aryans supposedly migrated to the Indus region? 

Not so fast. According to one explanation, two Indo- 
Aryan groups—the Dasas and Panis—arrived around 
2100 BCE from the steppes via Central Asia bringing 
horses with them. If the Indo-Aryans arrived earlier, can 
the date of the Rig Veda be pushed to before 2100 BCE? 


March 2010 


The theory says that the migrants of 2100 BCE were not 
the composers of the Veda; they came in a second wave, 
a couple of centuries later. So according to Parpola, the 
name Lu-Sunzida could refer to the culture of those early 
arrivals—the Dasas, Vratyas, Mlecchas—who occupied the 
Indus region before the composers of Vedas. Thus Meluhha 
could be an adaptation of the Sanskrit word Mleccha. 

Following the decline of Sargon’s Akkadian dynasty, 
city states like Lagash in the south gained independence 
and in 2144 BCE, Gudea became the town-king or 
governor. Direct sea trade, which had been active during 
Sargon’s time between Meluhha and Mesopotamia 
continued: Meluhhans supplied wood and raw materials 
for the construction of the main temple of Gudea’s 
capital, as well as red stones and luxury goods. 

Following the Akkadian period (2300-2150 BCE), 
there was a Sumerian renaissance resulting in the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, usually mentioned as Ur III Empire. 
Various city states like Gudea’s Lagash ended with the 
emergence of Ur III, but these political changes did not 
affect trade with Meluhha, which continued as usual with 
one difference. 

The direct trade by Meluhhans declined and instead, 
goods were bought by the middlemen in Dilmun. One 
reason is that by the time of Ur III, the de-urbanisation of 
Harappa had started. While trade from Harappa declined, 
trade from ports in Gujarat boomed via middlemen 
bringing in various kinds of Meluhhan wood, some of 
which were used to make special thrones with ivory 


inlays ; 


The Indus colony 

Even though direct trade declined, a large number of 
foreigners stayed back, adopted local customs, and played 
an important role in Sumerian economy. These foreigners 
stayed in a village—a Meluhhan village—from 2062 
BCE; we have documents from this period. This village 
was located in Lagash in southwestern Mesopotamia 
which had a port city called Guabba hosting the temple 
of Nin-mar. The Meluhhan village was in Guabba and was 
associated with this temple. 

Guabba was probably a harbour town under the 
jurisdiction of the Girsu/Lagas but by the time of Ur 
III, it was not near the sea but could only be reached by 
inland waterways. A large number of granaries existed in 
Guabba where the temple was located. The granaries had 
to deliver barley and the Meluhhan village granary was 
one of them. 


Thanks to the meticulous record keeping by the 


Sumerians we have a good idea of what the Meluhhans did. 
In 2062 BCE, a scribe of the builders received barley from 
the Meluhhan village. In 2057 BCE, there is account of 
grain delivery, the details of which are mentioned against 
a tablet of an Ur-Lama, son of Meluhha; the inventory 
of barley deposits in 2047 BCE mentions the quantity 
from the Meluhhan village. By 2046 BCE, there is a debt 
note: Ur-Lama, son of Meluhha has to recompense some 
wool. In 2045 BCE, the list of grain rations mentions the 
son of Meluhha, who was the serf of the Nanse temple 
from the delta. 

During the Akkadian times, the Meluhhans were 
considered as foreigners, but by the Ur III period they 
were part of society, paying tax and distributing grain, like 
other Sumerian villages. Compared to other towns and 
villages, the amount of grain delivered by the Meluhhan 
village was quite high. Between 1981-1973 BCE, Ur was 
ruled by Amar-Sin and between 1972-1964 BCE by his 
brother Shu-Sin. During the sixth year of the former and 
eighth year of the latter, barley was delivered only by the 
Meluhhan granary—either the Meluhhan granaries were 
bigger or there was a third millennium poll tax. 

Apart from the granary, a few people of 
Guabba—4272 women and 1800 children—worked 
in the weaving sector. The Indus region was famous for 
cotton since 4000 BCE: one of the earliest evidence for 
exports from the subcontinent is Baluchistan cotton 
which was found in Dhuwelia, a seasonal hunting site 
in Jordan. It is quite likely that the skilled weavers of of 
Guabba were from the Indus region. 

Besides weavers, the village also had shepherds; the 
Ur III texts also mention a Meluhhan goat. The temple of 
Nin-mar had two gardens one of which was Meluhhan. 
This was probably a garden planted with fruit trees from 
Meluhha and provided fruits for the goddess. By the Ur III 
period, the Meluhhans had adopted Sumerian names and 


Sumerian religious traditions. 


The language turner 
Few years back, Gregory L Possehl, an anthropologist 
at the University of Pennsylvania, was reading Leo 
Oppenheim’s Ancient Mesopotamia: Portrait of a Dead 
Civilization, when he discovered a reference to a personal 
seal of a Meluhhan translator—Shu-ilishu—who lived 
in Mesopotamia. The seal was dated from Late Akkadian 
(2200-2113 BCE) to Ur III (2113-2004 BCE). 

Think about this: Around 4000 years ago, there was 
a man in Mesopotamia who could speak Meluhhan as well 


as Sumerian or Akkadian. He probably could read those 


Indus tablets. This is not surprising since the Meluhhan 
merchants would have handled the imports from 
Meluhha and exported Mesopotamian goods to their 
homeland. Since the translator worked with Meluhhans 
and Mesopotamians, he would need to speak multiple 
languages. 

This suggests that there is probably a bilingual tablet 
somewhere in the region where Shu-ilishu lived. If such 
a tablet is found, it could be the Rosetta stone which 
would solve a 134-year old mystery on the language of 
the Harappans forever. 

While no bilingual seal has been found so far, 
various Indus seals have been found in Mesopotamia. 
Hunter observed that square Indus seals could be in 
Indus language while the circular ones, though in Indus 
script, could be encoding a non-Indus language. He 
has a reason for suggesting this: there is one particular 
circular Mesopotamian seal which has five Indus signs in a 
sequence not seen before; a square seal found in Kish was 
similar to the Indus ones. 

That has not helped in decipherment. The number 
of Indus seals found in Mesopotamia are not too many. 
Around thirty seals have been found of which only ten 
can be dated with certainty. With trade relations lasting 
centuries this is a disappointing count. Hence, the hope of 
finding a bilingual tablet depends on finding a Sumerian 
cuneiform tablet. That is a possibility since in January 
2010, Iraqi archaeologists found walls and cornerstones 
carrying Sumerian writings dating to the time of Amar- 
Sin. Hopefully future excavations will find Indus related 
artifacts. 

Another clue could come from the translations of 
Ur III texts. Mesopotamians were prolific writers: we 
know what Sargon of Akkad wrote; we can read the seal 
of Queen Puabi; there are numerous texts which describe 
in detail how much tax was paid, debt was kept and who 
broke whose tooth. Due to this meticulous record- 
keeping we can reconstruct the history of people from 
the Indian subcontinent in Mesopotamia. 

The news about the Meluhhan village came in a 
paper published in 1977 based on ten Ur III texts from 
Lagash/Girsu. Last year there was another update based 
on the translations of 44 texts which has 48 references to 
Meluhha. The text which connects the Meluhhan village 
with Guabba is located in the Istanbul Archaeological 
Museum and was first published in 1912; no one noticed 
the connection till recently. With interest revived in this 
topic, scholars will keep an eye for such clues which could 


help solve this puzzle. 
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Where irregular warfare 


is regular 
The Indian side of COIN 


ow is it that there is so little in terms of scholarship, leave alone 

thought leadership in India on counter-insurgency, despite the 

country having continuously been engaged in such conflicts since 
independence? Surely, a plural, liberal democracy that has fought, defeated 
and managed various forms of insurgencies under various geopolitical and 
geographical conditions should have a thing or two to teach the world? 
Yet, even if we discount the western propensity to give weight only to 
contexts involving a Western power, India’s contribution to the study of 
insurgencies is conspicuous by its absence. 

India and Counterinsurgency: Lessons Learned, an edited volume 
brought out by Sumit Ganguly and David Fidler, both professors at Indiana 
University, does not tell us why Indian scholarship on counter-insurgency 
is so thin. But it is perhaps one of the most comprehensive—and yet very 
readable—surveys of the numerous counter-insurgency campaigns that 
the Indian armed forces have engaged in within and outside the country. 
The book is part of a remarkable series on Asian Security Studies, edited 
by Mr Ganguly and Andrew Scobell that previously published Praveen 
Swami’s India, Pakistan and the Secret Jihad: The covert war in Kashmir, 1947- 
2004, one of the best books on the subject. 

The book has case-studies and analyses of India’s counterinsurgency 
campaigns in the Northeast (including the one in Nagaland that is not only 
the oldest, but also one that is ongoing); in Jammu & Kashmir and Punjab; 
against the Naxalites and in Sri Lanka. It also has a section that analyses 


India’s counter-insurgency doctrine and compares it against the one put 
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together by the United States armed forces under the 
leadership of General David Petraeus. It is interesting 
that the case-studies of India’s counter-insurgency 
strategies are by military and police officers. This allows 
the reader the benefit of seeing from the perspective 
of an involved participant, but, at the same time, 
raises the question of how detached from the context 
the authors really are. Most of the authors—to their 
credit—are candid about the operational lessons learnt 
and ready to admit errors of tactics, strategy or politics 
that were made. 

A week can be a long time in the portrayal of 
counter-insurgency operations. The popular discourse 
over counter-insurgency is polarised between a 
unquestioningly patriotic view of the security forces 
as heroic defenders of India’s integrity on the one 
hand and a Left-liberal demonisation of troops as 
violators of human rights. The media often swings 
from one position to the other in a matter of days. 
Lost is a sense of historical perspective, an objective 
non-partisan reading of what happened and why, that 
is necessary for an informed debate on today’s and 
tomorrow’s counter-insurgency campaigns. India and 
Counterinsurgency though aimed at conveying lessons 


from India to an international audience, can actually 


help inform the debate in India itself. 

For instance, the Indian intervention in Sri Lanka 
is often projected in the media as a total failure. But in 
the chapter on the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) 
Ashok K Mehta writes that it was the “monumental 
double-cross” by the Permadasa government and the 
LTTE that tilted the scales. “But for this treachery,” 
Mr Mehta argues “the IPKF may have had more time to 
continue to refine its (counter-insurgency) operations 
and gain the upper hand in the politico-military struggle 
with the LTTE.” But even he neglects to mention that 
the political leadership in New Delhi subordinated 
India’s strategic interests to domestic calculations—V 
P Singh, both in opposition and as prime minister, 
used the withdrawal of IPKF as a political instrument 
against the incumbent prime minister Rajiv Gandhi. 
The option to stay on and seek ways to victory were 
not even on the table. 

A recurring theme in the book is that lessons that 
were to be learnt in one counter-insurgency campaign 
were not learnt, and mistakes repeated over and over 
again. That is as much a damning indictment of the 
Indian armed forces—particularly the army—as it 
is of a political class that treats political violence as 


within the ambit of legitimate politics. But while the 
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failings of political leaders are well-known and roundly 
condemned, the lapses of the security forces are masked 
by information asymmetries. 

Shouldn’t a 


insurgency doctrine help prevent 


counter- 


mistakes from being repeated? 
the counter- 
insurgency doctrines of the 
United States and India, Mr Fidler writes that the 


exercise of developing the Indian Doctrine for Sub- 


Comparing 


Conventional Operations (DSCO) was “mainly one 


A recurring theme in 

the book is that lessons 
that were to be learnt in 
one counter-insurgency 
campaign were not learnt, 
and mistakes repeated over 
and over again. 


of codification—collecting in one document guidance 
accumulated over the course of more than fifty years. 
The objective was not to revolutionise how the Indian 


Army or government thought about how to fight 


insurgencies.” That sounds quintessentially Indian and 
evokes images of the Vedas, which were codified into 
written form after centuries of 
existence as oral tradition. It will 
be a challenge to translate this 
kind of a document into a strategy 
for current and future conflicts. 

Mr Fidler also points out 
that India’s counter-insurgency doctrine “has not 
involved the civilian government agencies affected, 
such as the state and central police forces.” This is 
perhaps its biggest weakness—by its very nature, 
counter-insurgency is a problem of (re-)establishing 
governance. The Indian pattern has been one where, 
even after a successful campaign by security forces, 
the civilian government is somehow expected to 
miraculously appear and resume administration. 
Unfortunately, this does not usually happen, setting 
the state for the insurgency to resume. It is unclear if 
this broad point has registered at the highest levels of 
the Indian government. 

For all these faults, as the editors point out in 
their introductory chapter, India has never lost a 
counter-insurgency campaign within its territory. 
Why so? As much as competent execution of military 
operations, it is democracy, political legitimacy, 
political accommodation and civilian supremacy 
over the armed forces that make India resilient to 
insurgency threats. That’s the big lesson—but it’s a 
tough act to copy. & 
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